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MISCELLANY. 


DANnifO. 

Stage  dancing  was  at  first  designed  for  imi¬ 
tation  ;  to  explain  things  conceived  in  th* 
mind  by  the  gestures  and  motions  of  the  body 
and  plainly  and  intelligibly  representinir 
tions.manners,  and  pa'^sion^;  so  that  Ih.*  ap-»«»‘ 
tator  might  perfectly  uoder-fand  the  perlbnu- 
er  by  his  motions,  though  he  said  not  a  word. 
Thus  far  the  excellence  of  the  prt  appears; 
but  its  beauties  consist  in  the  regulated  mo 
tions  of  all  part®,  by  forming  the  tx)dy,  head, 
arm®,  and  feet  into  such  positions,  gestures, 
and  mo\  ements.as  represent  the  ai'orei«ai«l  pas¬ 
sion-.  manners,  and  actions  ;  so  that  in  a  -kil- 
ful  representation  of  any  character,  whether 
serious  or  grotesque,  the  spectator  will  not 
only  be  pleased  and  diverted  with  the  beauty 
ofthe  performance  and  symmetry  of  the  move¬ 
ments,  but  will  also  he  iristiucteJ  hy  the  posi. 
tions,  step®,  and  attitudes,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
jrdge  ofthe  design  of  the  performer:  and 
without  the  help  of  an  interpreter,  a  s|)ecta'or 
ihall,  at  a  distance,  by  the  lively  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  just  character,  be  capable  of  nnder- 
itanding  the  subject  of  the  story  represented, 
and  able  to  distinguish  the  several  passions, 
manners,  or  acUons  ;  as  of  love,  auger,  or  the 
like.  The  feel  and  steps,  which  seem  to 
claim  the  greatest  share  towards  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  this  .art,  will  not,  as  I  shall  ®hew,  ap¬ 
pear  so  material  a  qualification  toward-  th<- 
ma-terlv  performance  of  it,  as  the  address  of 
the  body,  and  hist  and  regular  moveinentii  ot 
th**  arms  ;  neither  i.s  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  former,  as  in  the  latter  for 

the  feet  require  only  agility  and  constant 
P»ac,tice  to  arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection,  the 
motion  of  the  body  and  arms  require  that  he 
must  express  the  design,  and  form  the  imua- 
tion. 


Dancing  of  this  kind  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  dancing  usuallv  taught  in  schools,  as  his¬ 
torical  painting  differs  from  limning;  for  as  the 
common  dancing  has  a  peculiar  softness,  which 
would  hardly  he  perceivable  on  the  stage,  so 
stage  dancing  would  have  a  rough  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  air  in  a  room;  when  on  the  stage  it  would 
appear  soft,  tender  and  delightful.  Althougl 
the  steps  of  both  are  generally  the  sanae,  yet 
they  diff,>r  in  the  performance  ;  notwithatlnff- 
ing  there  are  some  steps  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  sort  of  dancing,  such  as  the  Scotc/T 
fling,  tc. 

I'bougb  there  are  but  few  good  performers 
in  this  sort  of  dancing,  yet  it  is  of  all  others 
the  easiest  attained ;  and  there  goes  but  little 
toward®  the  qualification  of  the  master  or  per¬ 
former  of  it:  yet  this  difficulty  attends  it,  that 
a  man  must  excel  to  be  able  to  please.  There 
are  two  movements  in  this  kind  of  dancing — 
the  brisk  and  the  grave;  the  brisk  requires 
vigour,  lightness,  agility,  quick  springs,  with  a 
I  -leadiness  and  command  of  the  body  :  the  grave 
'which  i"*  the  roost  difficult)  soflaess,  easy 
Itendmgs  and  rising^,  and  address  ;  and  both 
must  have  air  and  firmness,  with  a  graceful 
Slid  regulated  motion  of  all  parts.  But  the 
most  artful  qualification  is  a  nice  address  in  the 
management  of  those  motions,  that  none  ofthe 
gestures  and  dispositions  of  the  body  mav  he 
disagreeable  to  the  spectators.  This  address 
seems  diflicMit  to  be^obteioed,  and.  in  effect,  is 
so ;  and  it  is  this  ^Mpess  dhat  ought  to  take 
up  the  thoughts  of  the  per,(brmer,and  in  which 
he  must  shew  bis  skill ;  nor  will  it,  perhaps, 
be  so  easy  a  matter  R®  sqoie  may  think,  to  at¬ 
tain  a  perfection  m  it 

Grotesi^iiw  dancing  M  wholly  calculated  for 
the  stage,  and  takes  in  a  great  part  of  Opera 
dancing,  and  is  much  more  difficult  than  the 
-ciious.  requiring  the  utmost  skill  of  the  per- 
I'ormer  Yet  this  sort  of  dancinif  seems  at  first 
view  not  to  be  so  difficult:  by  reason  there  are 
so  many  pretenders  to  it,who  palm  themselves 
upon  the  town  for  master®  ;  but  men  of  judg¬ 
ment  will  easily  perceive  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  just  and  skilful  performance,  and  the 
ridiculous  buffoonery  of  these  artless  ignorants 
V  master  or  performer,  in  grotesque  dancing, 
ought  to  be  a  person  bred  up  to  the  profe-sinn 
and  thoroughly  skilled  in  hi®  business.  As  a 
master,  he  ought  to  be  skilled  in  music,  and 
itarlirnlarlj  in  that  part  relating  to  time  ;  well 
read  in  history,  ancient  and  modem,  with  a 
taste  for  painting  and  poetry  He  mii-i  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  steps  ii«ed  in  dan¬ 
cing,  and  able  to  apply  the  n  properb  to  each 
character.  In  historical  dances  (which  con 


sist  most  in  figure,  and  repre-ent  by  action 
what  was  befoie  sung  or  expres-ed  in  words), 
the  master  must  take  peiiiliar  care  to  contrive 
his  steps,  and  abapt  hi®  actions  and  humour  to 
the  character  or  sentiments  he  would  repre¬ 
sent  or  express,  so  a®  to  re-en.ble  the  person 
^puid  mutate,  IT  pas-ion  be  would  excite, 
nnniber  of  hi®  pertoimers  be  as  his 
4|iquires  ;  and  though  he  be  very  well 
fable  and  nature  of  the  story  to 
h%  ^pilkited,  yet  1  think  the  author  of  the 
not  improper  to  be  cou-ulted  ;  and  ex- 
®'ellent  hints  may  he  taken  from  him  that  may 
lie  of  sing'ila,  service,  and  very  much  as.«ist 
him  in  bis  performance.  Let  his  figure  fill  the 
stags,  he  just  to  his  characters,  pleasing,  and 
full  of  variety. 

Be  the  habiig,  properties,  and  tunes  not  the 
least  of  his  care,  hut  justly  adapted  to  hi®  char¬ 
acters  ;  let  him  be  patient  in  instructing,  and 
be  sure  that  hw  performers  be  perfect.  As  a 
performer,  his  perfection  IS  to  become  what 
he  perform®,  to  be  capable  of  representing  all 
manner  of  j.}*.,  <'n-.  •vhir.h  passions  have  all 
their  peculiar  gestures ;  and  tliat  those  ges 
tiires  be  just,  disrmgiiishihg,  and  agreeable  in 
all  parts,  body,  head,  arms,  and  legs ;  in  a 
word,  to  be,  if  1  may  say,  all  of  a  piece. — 
There  was,  many  years  ago,  a  French  dancer 
at  the  Haymarket,  who  composed  an  entree  (or 
four  furies:  and  the  next  week  (be  very  same 
dance  was  performed  to  repie.«ent  the  four 
winds,  with  only  this  alteration,  that  the  mas- 
ter  himself,  by  dancing  in  ibe  middle,  made  a 
fifth  ;  the  sapio  mistake  has  been  also  observ¬ 
ed  in  the  four  seasons  ;  they  were  certainly 
dressed  well,  but  consulted  finery  before  what 
was  natural.  ' 

.All  scenical  dancing  is  a  faint  imitation  of  the 
Roman  pantomimes,  and  differs  from  the  gro¬ 
tesque  ;  as  the  last  only  represents  persons, 
pa-sions,  and  manners,  and  the  former  explains 
whole  stories  by  action  ;  and  this  wa®  (he  sur¬ 
prising  performance  of  those  pantomimes,  the 
ruin-  of  which  remain  still  in  Italy.and  in  some 
nieasnre  among  us,  but  sunk  and  degenerated 
into  low  nonsensical  buffoonery,  and  merry 
conceited  represen' alions  Harlequin,  Scara¬ 
mouch,  I’antaloon,  and  Columbine,  lieing  gen¬ 
erally  used  lor  the  lotrodurtion  of  a  following, 
or  explanation  of  a  foregoing  .scene,  which 
they  demonstrated  by  action  ;  but  so  intermix¬ 
ed  with  trick  add  tumbling,  that  the  design  is 
quite  lost  in  ridiculous  grimace,  and  odd  and 
unnatural  actions.  Yet  are  these  modem  Italian 
I/11//UCS  inimitable  ;  and  though  they  have  been 
aped  by  several  of  our  performers, 'yol  they 
never  come  up  to  their  grimace..  ' 


EUTERPEIAD  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE, 


RlOGRAPHr  OF  FAIStELLO. 

G.  Paisiello,  sod  oi  Francuis  and  of  Graza* 
zia  Fo^iale,  was  born  at  'I'arfDitim  on  the  9th 


FOR  THE  BDTBRPEIAD. 


MUSICAL  GOSSIP. 


•<he  nent  out  for  some  costly  wine  which  ab> 

;  *016011  all  the  money.  Tlio  moment  it  arrir* 
i  eJ  she  exclaimed  han(^  the  I'eiiow  I  wish  he 


of  May,  1741.  His  father  was  a  veterinary  I  juvenile  recollections  or  relics  of  orijitness  I  i*^d  sent  a  loaf  of  bread  along  with  it.” 


u  rgeoii,  particularly  distinguished  in  his  art  iniondon.  M.ss  Cecu.ia  Datiej*,  detls  inglessina ;  who 

and  the  reputation  be  had  acquired,  not  only  Mrs.  Pirto,  formerly  Miss  Brent.  Accord-  lik**  the  mat^r bless  Billington,  raided  the  Kn- 
in  the  province  of  Lucca  but  in  the  whole  musical  history,  Signora  Cuzzoni,  the  ?»‘sh  name  for  muMC,  by  becominir  a  princ 

kingdom,  procured  him  the  honor  of  being  heroine  of  Handel’s  opera*,  the  idol,  at  that  »»«•  highly  applan.led  sm^er  in  that  country, 
employed  by  the  King  of  Naples,  Charles  the  „  ^f  the  British  Metropolis,  was  compelled  )  whence  ‘  ngland  always  miuor'*  vm  aU 

Third,  during  the  war  of  Velletri.  by  improvidence  at  an  advanced  -lage  of  life,  '‘"*1  even  at  a  high  price  tor  her  e-tabh-h- 

His  father  determined  as  soon  as  he  had  at-  ^  broken  by  age,  to  c  me  for-  o*  “alian  operas  Ain.mg  others.  Mim 

tained  his  fifth  year,  that  he  should  study  till  *  benefit  concert  at  the  Haymarket  had’been  called  m  lormer  limes  to  the 

he  was  thirteen,  with  the  Jesuits,  who  had  a  ,  suppliant  for  charily  from  the  metropolis  ot  her  nai.ye  count  y,  as  a  pri.na 

college  at  Tarenlum ;  and,  as  it  was  the  cus-  <.h,|dren  of  those  whom  she  had  oiten  enrap-  m  that  refined  place  of  amusement  and 


tom  of  these  fathers  to  have  the  service  for  ^j,h  her  unnvslled  pertormances.  •“•H'^^veme.ii  in 

the  Virgin  sung  in  all  their  feasts,  they  re-  !„  equally  reversed  circumstances  may  be  ppearcd  one  se  ison  at  i 
marked  when  their  yrnng  p.  pil  sung  the  n^entioned  Mrs.  Pinto, the  •  uzzoiii  of  her  day,  I  night  on  which  I  heard  I 
hours  of  Malm*,  that  he  had  a  fine  contralto  ,b^  Mandane  of  the  great  and  classical  English  J*'nment  was  Aci*  and  tialalea 
voice  and  an  excellent  ear.  Uj  on  this  o  opera  of  ,\rlaxerxe*,  whose  Polly  in  the  Beg-  *®n*”ns  act.  er  in 

vation,  a  Chevalier  D.  Girolamo  Cardocci,  ol  „ar’s  opera  drew  su.  h  crowded  audiences  and  rather  &€renata,_  as  the  above 


her  unrivftled  pertormances.  “  'mprovement  lu  her  laUer  day,, 

y  reversed  circumstances  may  be  ® .‘®  f  f 

Mrs.  Pinto, the  •  uzzoui  of  her  day, 

ol  an-i  gn^rli-h  «a«nment  was  Aci*  and  Galatea  with  a  m.*cel. 


laiieoiis  act. 


iiiv-ii  I  iirsiij  iirr,  iqk  eU'Cr* 

Cl*  and  Galatea  with  a  m^cel- 
Her  «ingmg  in  the  oratorii  ,  or 
I,  as  the  above  piece  is  called, 


cessive  repetitions  to  the  Covent  impression  u,  on  me  I  recollect  that 


Capuchin*,endeavoied  to  make  bun  sipg  so 


pieces  from  memory  Young  'a«»i^tl\.^(^it- 
ted  him*elf  in  ufh  a  mi.nner  that  it  " 
have  been  imagined  be  had  stu  lied  music  lui 


vation,  a  Chevalier  U.  Uiroiamo  Larducci,  01  3  ^^^ew  sm  h  crowded  audiences  and  ^erenaia,  as  me  aoove  piece  is  called, 

the  same  <  ity,  and  who  snperiiilended  ibe  mu-  so  many  successive  repetitions  to  the  Covent  impression  u,  on  me  I  recollect  that 

tic  for  the  Holy  Week  in  the  church  #.WlB  Oag-jen  Theatre,  a*  ev  en  to  excite  the  jeal-  enlee'  •led  bv  age,  and  held 

Capuchinsendeavoied  to  make  bun  s,og  som#  pf  Ga-nck  at  Drury  I^aiie.  This  cele-  '•’'•book  very  cluso  to  a  branch  of  lights  a- if 

pieces  from  memory  \  oung  Jrtsietl.V^fiauit-  brated  woman  in  her  old  age  was  forced  to  ap-  ‘*®'’  '“Kht  was  impaired,  but  in  ihe  m.^cellane- 

tedhim*elfin  ufh  a  rn  mner  that  ft  tn1|ht  e»r  in  hei  former  favorite  character  of  Polly  “Ch  »•'« '"•n?  a  tfrand  Italian  scena  of  her 

have  been  imagined  be  had  stu  iied  mu«ic  lui  -p^der  to  obtain  a  temporary  relieffrom  p^  hke  .Mrs  Pmio,  seemed  to  be 

a  length  of  time.  Ibis  was  in  .Marcb,  17b4^  cuuiary  distress.  Although  curios.ty  was  grat-  will  t  c  vigor  ofyoiilb.  It  was,  fjf 

The  riievalierCardiicci  perceiving  the  prom-  .tied,  yet  humanity  was  grieved  in  beholding  '»e'»‘>'-y  ';ervcs,  and  mv  judgment  at  an 

ising  genius  of  Paisiello,  advi-ed  hiS  father  to  ^  I'emale  once  super-eminent  in  her  proles*iou.  *  ^  “  lofm,  an  ai  mirable  display  ot 

send  him  to  Naples  in  order  that  he  might  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  with  a  •**««  '•*»ce.  and  wa^  rewarded  by  loud 

study  music,  and  foi  f  is  purpose  mstanlly  to  lremuiou>  by  age,  making  but  a  i-on  v  ‘1'“'  plauibis.  1  have  never  since  seen 

place  him  with  some  good  chapel  master,  hut  ,bo.e  aii-s  which  had  formeiU  H  '"'fne  10  any  public  performance 

his  parents  would  not  consent  to  it,  for  being  biougbt  down  peal,  of  applause  from  an  ad  her  subsequent  f.te. 

their  only  son,  they  could  not  resolve  to  part  n,u|ti,„de.  In  Cease  your  funnmg,”  vocalisi  of  very  old  time, 

with  him.  ^  ..  .beseemed  however,  to  he  in  belter  voic*  'T  *l'Pea  ranee  was  in  1740,  and  who. 


itudy  music,  and  foi  f  is  purpose  mstanlly  to  iremuiou.  by  age,  making  but  a  .orrv  plauihls.  1  have  never  since  seen 

place  him  with  some  good  chapel  master,  butt  ,ho.e  aii-s  which  had  formeiU  '"'fne  10  any  public  performance 

his  parents  would  not  consent  to  it,  for  being  biought  down  peal,  of  applause  from  an  ad  her  subsequent  f.te. 

their  only  son,  they  could  not  resolve  to  part  n,u|ti,„de.  In  Cease  your  funnmg,”  vocaliai  of  very  old  time, 

with  him.  ^  .beseemed  however,  to  he  in  belter  voic*  'T  *l'Pea  ranee  was  in  1740,  and  who. 

The  reiterated  entieaties  of  the  Chevalier  ^nv  other  of  the  songs;  out  at  the  eml  ““)ugh  for  a  long  senes  of  year*  in  receipt  of 

began  at  last  to  prevail,  and  they  promised  to  of  the  opera,  an.ple  amends  were  made  to*  lhankfuHn  his  latter  day* 

give  an  answer,  after  basing  reflected  more  deficiencies  that  weie  discovered,  hy  he.*',,  at  ihe  summer  thea- 

maturely.  In  short.alier  some  tune  had  elap-  “Sweet  Echo.”  This  w  as  indeed..!  i  h^ier*  Well*,  an.i  a  t^r  becoming  in- 

»ed,  they.determined  on  sending  him  to  Na-  rich  treat,  for  there  seemed  to  be  an  astonish-  c^Pahl**  by  mhrmdy  ot  hilfiiiu.g  his  dniy  there, 
pies  ;  his  departure  was  fixed  for  the  month  ,ng  renovation  of  voice  and  style.  To  bear  •’hject  of  chanty.  Ibis  informalioD 

of  May  following,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  ^b,s  given  in  the  same  manned  as  it  is  known  '«.>  o""  P^^'N 

employed  all  his  time  in  learning  the  hi-st  ele-  ,be  composer  intended  it,  for  she  was  a  pupil  ‘  that  he  i*  among  my  re- 

ments  ot  music,  under  an  ecclesiastic, a  secular  p,  *  hie-hlv  irratilvine-  it  wa*  for  wl.eii  taken  when  a  child  to 

priest,  named  Don  Carlo  Kesta  of  Tarentum,  I  realizing  n.u*ical  tinfesLifg  since  |one.  Nor  ‘ "'®  “  ^ 

an  excellent  tenor,  who  played  very  well  on  ,be  style  seem  anflqualed  ;  it  could  not  in-  was  told 

the  archinte,  an  inMniment  which  Pais.ello  deed  appear  so.  It  was  a  chaste,  coi  rect  and  ft  . 

tna<]p  iisp  of  durine  the  two  or  three  months  -1 _ . _ r _  —r.t. _ ...  I  iffnuccL  an  Italian  singer  of  a  hiirh  reoute 


his  tamer,  ana  in  June.  1,  ot,  ne  was  receivea  ^bic,  01  fashion  , pronounce  antique—  "“''V  r'e  aiso  sung  ai  m*'  or- 

intotheCon.erv  atorio  ojSt.  Onoti  io,  where  U,er  this,  1  never  saw  Mrs.  Pintn’s  name  in  '“orios,  and  occasionally,  English  songs  at  on- 

he  had  me  happiness  of  finding  the  celebrated  public  or  even  heard  of  her;of  course  her  death  ff/** 

Durante,  ma.ier.  It  was  under  him  that  he  3,,  probability  bat  long  since  taken  place.  ^  '•« 

studied,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  be-  ^  j,  upwards  ^xly  vearva<y;t>rding  to  his  pe  lorm- 

came  fir-t  master  among  the  pupils  of  the  .nnsical  an.Nheh^i^  chronicles,  since  she  ance,  except  his  sn- taming  a  note  for  a  Ion? 

Conservator io.  During  the  next  four  year*-  appeared  on  the  Covent  Garden  boards.  '""®’ 

he  compo.-d  there  some  ma*ses,  jisnlms,  mo-  jjuriug  the  period  of  their  long  celebrity ,the8e  J^®  'tanner  of  [.eoni,  who  was  coih 

tetts,  oiaiorio*,  and  a  comic  interlude,  which  bad  been  in  the  constant  receipt  of  ve-  the  much  interior  singer  to  Tenducci. 

was  performed  in  the  same  Conservatoi  10  —  ,^.,3  3nd  yet  Cuzzoni  we  are  told  thi*  feat  Leom  was  really  beautiful,  lean- 


This  interlude  pror.uied  him  the  advantage  of  extreme  poverty,  and  there  i*  even  “"t  compare  it  better,  than  to  one  of  t  art- 

being  employed  10  compose,  in  1763,  an  opera  ^^3^^^  |»elieve  ihat  Mrs.  Pinto  must  have  ’^'’'^hi  s  Musical  Glasses  emitting  the  softed 
for  iho  theatre  at  Bedogna  expenencea  a  similat  fate  I  tone*  imaginable  and  gradually  increasing  it 

M.  Pais.ello  lived  in  Hussia  nine  years,  dur-  conclu*ion  I  may  he  permitted  to  relate  ‘i;’  “'®  ‘*®"'**  '*®®'«®‘^ he  literally  filled  with 

ing  which  time  he  composed  Semi  Padro.  of  Signora  Cuzzoni  which  wili  'he  mos  delicious  sound,  then  gradu.nlly  dyin? 

«a,  II  fiuilnmoiiio  xna,ptUmto,  II  B«r6»ere  H,  ^  ^bew,  even  m  her  extreme  want,  (he  '*"^7/'' 


being  employed  lo  compose,  in  1763,  an  opera 
for  iho  theatre  at  Bedogna 

M.  Pais.ello  lived  m  Hussia  nine  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  composed  Lm  Servo  Padro- 
tia,  II  matrimonio  inospeUmlOy  II  Bnrbirrt  di 
Siviglia  I  Fxlotofi  nnaignari^  La^Jinta  oinunie, 
(this  opera  was  c*  mposed  for  Catherine’s  jour¬ 
ney  to  Mohilow,  in  Pol  n  I,  where  she  had  an 
interview  with  Joseph  II.)  II  mondo  delta  funii. 
La  Lucinda  td  drmidoro^AleiJe  al  Hi- 

Achitk  tn  ScirOf  To  becontwued. 


U^Jinta  amumt.  improvident  stale  of  her  mmd.  One  dav,  a  history,  from  the  songs  Tenducci  sung, 

Datherme  sjoiir-  ^eiilleman  presented  her  w.ih  a  guinea  to' re-  h«  long  favouritism  with  the  public, 

here  she  had  an  Ueve  her  neces-ums.  When  she  leached  home  he  must  have  been  in  his  best  days  a  roost  ic- 
nondo  delta  lumt^  .  complisned  singei.  One  circnmstance  caonoi 

loro^Alcide  al  Hi-  •Usus.lly  called  the  iiuJ-  Uif.,ire,  to  dutioguisti  it  ^0®  relating,  as  it  shew*  that  the  eery 

0  becotttxnued,  tsoa  ihb  graad  ep«ra  house  near  it.  anbject  which  delights  ns  in  one  language)  O*/ 
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Utit.  COClTIVK,  AM>  CO.  j 

I  must  'huDk  a  brace  of  uitkoowu  fair  frieadt  for 
the  following  letter  and  iU  encloaures.  I 

Jtfr.  Editor^ 

We  are  the  wivf«  of  two  rtrj  clever  fellowt, 
who  have  but  odv  incorrigible  fault,  which  is  a  habit 
•f  attending  a  whist  club  that  ineets  on  a  certain 
evening  everjr  week.  Gambling,  wRVn  a  business, 
even  thej  think  vicious,  and  a  professed  gamesier 
is  acknowledged  to  be  a  contemptible  and  detestible 
adventurer  *,  but  gaming  for  amusement  in  the  same 
creed, is  to  be  sure,a  very  gtnlUmanly  pastime,  sord¬ 
id  luers  never  being  acknowle  ged  as  an  inducement 
to  plajr.  This  distinction  is  doubtless  a  genlleinonly 
one  also,  for  we  ladies  cannot  see  much  d  UTerence, 
tetnning  being  unquestionably  the  great  object  both 
of  the  known  sharper,and  of  the  members  of  the  whist 
club.  As  in  other  respects  our  husbands  are  kind 
and  exemplary,  we  have  notwithstanding  our  disap* 
probation,  permitted,  or  rather  submitted  to,  their 
absence  from  our  service  and  company  on  club 
niehts  upon  two  conditions,  to  the  performance  of 
which  they  have  pledged  their  honors,  vis,  that  they 
will  always  be  at  home  by  a  quarter  past  el<  en, 
and  secondly, that  whenever  their  losses  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars  they  will  give  up  the  amtuemeni,— 
Being  thus  deprived  of  the  society  of  our  spouses  one 
night  in  seven,  we  have  on  our  p^rt  devoted  that  ev* 
ening  to  the  pleasures  of  literatur;;,  and  we  exchange 
with  each  other  the  thoughts  and  remarks  which 
our  reading  gives  rise  to.  A  parcel  of  *"  lucubra 
tions  we  have  concluded  to  send  you  from  time  to 
time  for  insertion  in  the  Euterpeiad,thinking  that  our 
theapest  way  to  hare  them  handso.uely  recorded 
and  preserved. 

Y  our  friends, 

Ahita  Maria  IPHtcEinA  Cocidvb. 

Narct  Amelia  Corrslia  Corstart. 

The  communications  these  ladies  have  sent  and 
shall  send  will  be  inserted  under  the  above  title,  and 
the  thoughts  or  remarks  numbered  in  the  order  I  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

I. 

I  have  often  believed  that  many  wives  feel  with 
regard  to  their  husbands,  the  same  wish  that  Hector 
expressed  to  his  brother  Paris  after  his  battle  with 
Menelaus,  Helen’s  wronged  Lord  : 

Unhappy  Paris !  but  to  women  brave, 

So  fairly  form’d,  and  only  to  deceive  ! 

Oh,  had’st  thou  died  when  first  thou  saw^st  the 
light. 

Or  died  at  least  before  thy  nuptial  rite  ! 

And  yet,  every  husband  can  make  his  wife  happy, 
and  almost  fvery  woman  can  strew  her  husband’s 
path  throiii;h  life  with  flowers  The  grand  secret  of 
matrimonial  felicity  is  expressed  in  three  words, 

BEAR  and  FORBEAR. 

II 

From  five  to  fifteen  girls  act  more  from  impulse 
than  reflection.  Impulses  are  the  foundations  of 
habits,  and  habits  constitute  character.  Hence  twe 
great  duties  of  parents,  first  to  excite  virtuous  anil 
usefbl  impulses,  and  secondly,  urhile  girls  ere  young 


to  fill  their  rniriUs  with  knowledge,  and  the  materials 
of  reflection  in  abundance,  that  when  called  upon  in 
the  iii'ercourse  of  society  to  think  and  act  for  them¬ 
selves,  like,  wealthy  artisans,  they  may  have  a  large 
stock  oi  information,  and  use  the  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  thought  with  ease,  celerity  and  precision. 

III. 

In  the  pastoral  ages  Cupid  made  his  own  arrows, 
and  they  infallibly  inspired  love ;  but  now  he  is 
obliged  to  appb  te  the  God  Plulut  to  tip  his  darts 
with  gold,  or  they  recoil  uufelt.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  wounds  affect  hiscaptives  just  long  enough 
to  enable  Hymen  to  secure  them:  they  are  then  clos 
ed,and  love  quits  them  forever.  There  is  a  species  of 
iralGc  in  human  flesh,  at  disgraceful  as  the  slave 
trade :  let  match-makers  give  it  a  name. 

IV. 

I  taw  this  evening  an  odd  answer  to  the  question, 
why  old  maids  are  generally  censorious :  because, 
said  the  respondent,  S  ummer  insects  sting  the  ti 
est  in  autumn,  when  they  begin  to  grots  ssestk. 

V. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  chg^tinfi 
country,  wbo  are  not  ashamed  of  their  procure,  but 
dare  not  proclaim  their  for/e  with  the  openne^  of  a 
modem  Greek.” — For  my  part,  says  he,  I  hate  fnno- 
eeni  amusements’  and  want  a  little  rice  to  season  my 
pleasures.  Ye  diuipated  sons,  ye  peijured  lovers, 
ye  headstrong  girls,  ye  gambling  husbands,  ye  term¬ 
agant  wives,  say,  is  not  the  Greek’s  case  your  own  ? 

VI. 

Tedium,  says  an  elegant  writer,  levels  the  various 
conditions  of  life  far  more  than  love,  or  even  gam¬ 
bling.  Cultivate,  then  the  minds  m(  your  children  ; 
inspire  a  taste  for  reading,  knowledge,  aeoomplish- 
ment,  piety  :  let  them  acquire  a  love  of  employment 
and  judgment  how  to  occupy  themselves. 

VII. 

The  National  Gazette  of  the  4th  inst.  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  paragmph. 

’’Pleasure  is  to  women  what  the  lun  is  to  the  flow¬ 
er  ;  if  moderately  enjoyed,  it  beau^fies,  it  refreshes, 
and  it  improves#-,  iTilAmoderately,  it  withers,  etio¬ 
lates  and  de.st^^j^  Bbt  the  duties  of  domestic  life 
exercised  as  they  must^  in  retirement  and  calling 
forth  all  the  sensibilitiW^f  the  lemale,  are  perhaps 
as  neceuary  to  tbe  Aril  developement  of  her  charms, 
as  theBbarif  and  tiM  ahower  are  to  the  rose,  confirm¬ 
ing  its  beauty,  and  increasing  its  fragrance.” 

I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  peculiar  applicabili¬ 
ty  in  this  elegant  ret#erk  to  |^uien  :  the  sensibilities 
dMifTi,  o#iied  forth^ahd  exiwdied  in  retirement  and 
in  domestic  intercourse,  are  just  as  necessary  to  the 
full  developement  of  their  ’’charms  and  excessive 
ii. diligence  in  pleasure  is  as  destructive  to  tbe  male 
as  to  the  female  sex.  Nor  are  women  merely  the 
flowers  of  creation  ;  they  have  a  nobler  destiny  than 


not  a  very  honorable  simile  to  resemble  ladies  to, 
as  its  beauty  and  fragrance  flonrish  but  a  day  or  two, 
and  it  becomes  an  useless  and  scentless  shrub  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Not  so  with  women  ;  their  virtues 
and  charms,  like  the  medicinal  odours  and  properties 
of  plants,  survive  tbe  blossom  and  are  lasting  as  their 
existence. 


FOR  THE  ECTERFEIAD. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir — In  the  last  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  is  an  admirable  article  in  reply  to  an  essay 
”on  the  complaints  in  America  against  the  British 
Press,”  contained  in  the  New  Monthly  Magaxine  for 
February  1821.  I  should  be  proud  if  1  could  aspire 
to  any  portion  of  the  talents,  eloquence  and  ability 
of  the  Editor  of  that  journal  so  honorable  to  cur  coun¬ 
try,  or  tread  in  his  strides  to  literary  glory,  kaud  pas- 
iibus  equist  (Anglice)  even  a  thousand  miles  behind, 
itfiout  an  j  pretensions,  but  to  a  love  of  truth. 
I  ^^ve  summoned  uouragt  to  appear  in  print,  and 
you  nij  virgin  attempt. 

This  delectable  paragraph  lies  in  the  midst  of  as 
essay  on  learned  ladies  in  that  *ame  number  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 

’’Previously  to  marriage,  during  marriage,  and  ev¬ 
en  in  old  age  tbe  accomplishments  of  females  ought 
to  tend  to  one  single  object — that  of  love  :  and  the 
same  instinct  of  loving,  which  makes  young  girls  co> 
quettes,  warms  even  the  selfish  souls  of  grandmoth¬ 
ers.  with  tender,  domestic  affections.” 

Tbe  great  design  of  the  article  is  to  ridicule  the 
manner  ia  which  the  Italian  language  is  taught  in 
London,  but  many  side-siaps  are  given  to  female 
students.  1  think  we  bught  not  to  submit  in  silence 
and  cousin  Caroline  and  I  determined  to  send  you 
our  protest  against  many  of  the  doctrines  of  that  vo¬ 
luptuous  philosopher.  And  to  begin  with  the  above 
extract. 

Let  as  first  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
’’the  accompliahments  of  females.”  We  have  con¬ 
sulted  all  tbe  dictionaries  we  could  find,  and  after 
mature  study  conclude  that  accomplishments  are 
’’the  embellishments,  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
mind  or  body.”  Johnson  quetes  Addison  as  using 
the  word,  with  this  meaning, and  Addison  understood 
the  subject  as  well  as  any  man  that  ever  wrote.-— 
And  what  is  meant  by  tbe  word  ”  love”  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  ?  It  is  obvious  from  tbe  context,  the  author 
means  something  that  exists  in  women,  ”  previooc 
to  marriage,  during  marriage,  and  in  old  age,”  and 
that  it  is  an  ’’instinct”  which  warms  ’’girls  and  grand¬ 
mothers.”  Love,  by  tome  writers,  is  considered  a* 
parental,  fraternal,  filial  and  sexual this  perhaps  i» 


the  largest  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  Suppose  then 
the  ’’developement  of  charms  as  tbe  blossom  pre-  I  the  writer  used  it  with  this  meaning  ;  the  propositiom 
cedes  the  fruit,  and  the  fruit  and  seeds  come  not  un¬ 
til  the  flower  has  faded  ;  so  tbe  ’’developement  of 


then  stands  thus  :  All  tbe  accomplishments  I'that  is 
all  the  embellishments,  elegance  and  ornaments  of 
charms”  is  the  business  but  of  a  small  part  of  the  i  the  minds  and  bodies)  of  females  ought  to  tend  to 
spring  time  of  life,  and  the  great  concern  of  both  j  love  only  :  their  sole  ebjec  t  should  be  to  excite  lovu 
sexes  is  or  ought  to  be  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  *  the  ars  amandi  should  be  their  only  study, 
and  such  cultivation  of  the  germ  of  immortality  ex-  j  Now  we  admit  that  many  accomplishments  of  w»- 
isting  in  their  breasts,  as  will  prepare  it  to  flonrish  in  i  men  ought  to  have  this  tendency,  but  it  places  ns  i* 
Megarrlen  of  piradise.  Tbe  rose  is  indeed  a  beau-  |  a  degrading  view,  to  declare  that  the  cherishing  of 
,tiful  and  fragrant  flower,  iuul  though  a  frequent  is  |  this  passion,  and  this  alone,  should  be  solely  our ’’be- 
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Irfs  f'liJ  and  aim.”  Upon  tiiia  tyKtem,  w«  might  as 
well  be  shut  up  in  a  harem  all  the  days  of  our  life : 
all  intercourse  with  mankind  beyond  the  fami,lj  cir 
cle  must  be  cut  otT ;  and  the  solemn  preparatiou  for 
future  existence  in  that  world  where  “  they  neither 
marry,  nor  are  given  in  m..rriagc,”  which  is  a  para 
mount  duty  of  all  Christian  souls,  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  all  our  sex.  This  doctrine  cannot  be  right ; 
love  is  no*  onr  only  business  !  there  are  other  people 
in  the  world  necessarily  atfecting  in  the  intercour^-e  of 
society  our  hoppiness,  besides  huibands,  fathers, 
brothers,  mothers,  sisters  and  children  ;  we  have  oth¬ 
er  duties,  personal,  social,  re.lative,  and  religious,  be¬ 
sides  that  of  cultivating  the  ’‘te.  der,  domestic  adec- 
lions.”  The  author  of  this  essay  asks  with  boldness, 
•‘what  other  destination  can  a  woman  have,  than  lhat 
•f  liecoming  a  wife  and  a  mother  Now  if  the  l)e 
ity  had  given  women  talents,  capacities  and  qualifi 
•ations  for  this  purpose  only,  we  might  answer  as  -he 
writer  seems  to  wish,  and  say  that  women  can  dn 
no  other  destination  ;  but  as  we  find  very  little  it  | 
di/Terence  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
•we  see  no  reason  why  the  destination  ol  rot 
as  much  limited  to  that  of  becoming  husbands*  and  j 
fathers  ;  in  this  respect  what  is  true  of  one  sex  is 
•qually  true  of  the  other  ;  and  I  have  not  set  seen 
any  catechism  which  states  that  the  ”  ahief  end  of 
mau”  nay,  his  orily  destination,  is,  to  get  married,— 
Have  those  ladies  no  destination,  who  are  neither 
married,  nor  expect,  nor  wish  to  be  married  ?  Have 
childless  widows  no  destination  f  The  truth  is,  men 
and  women  are  rational  creaturt‘s,  equally  necessary 
each  to  the  other,  having  many  social  duties  to  per¬ 
form,  many  personal  and  many  religious  ones  ;  rea¬ 
son  is  to  be  cultivated  in  each  sex  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  for  wise  conduct  in  life,  and  the  mind  of 
each  are  to  be  enlightened  and  disciplined  by  ediira 
tion  ;  and  I  hope  the  .Vlahotumedan  doctrine  of  de¬ 
priving  women  of  souls  both  in  this  worhl  and  in  the 
next  will  never  be  tolerated  in  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  onr  objections  to  many  part*  of 
this  essay,  there  are  some  passages  which  please  us, 
and  we  subjoin  them  for  the  amusement  of  those  of 
your  readers  who  may  not  see  them  elsewhere,  re¬ 
serving  to  ourselves  liberty  at  some  future  conven¬ 
ient  time  to  send  to  you  our  remaining  strictures  on 
the  article. 

In  behalf  of  cousin  Caroline,  an  J  for  myself, 

1  am,  yours,  ike. 

MA  riLDA. 

**As  to  the  ancient  laugiieges,  we  shall  briefly  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  eminently  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  manly  eivergy  to  the  underslaniNngs 
of  ladies,  and  to  dispel  the  romantic  illusiotii  of  too 
■eutimental  love. 

The  ostentatious  display  of  the  endowments  of  the 
mind  is  not  less  indecorous,  than  that  of  personal 
b|;auties. 

To  ladies  who  do  no*  travel,  the  study  of  foreicn 
languaces  and  literature  is  not  unserviceable.  I'hey 
study  them  in  general  from  the  hislorians,  the  poets, 
and  the  novelists.  History  teaches  the  most  useful 
of  sciences,  which  consistsin  the  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  facts,  and  dates.  Poetry  assists  the  imag¬ 
ination  in  coloring  the  dull  realities  of  life  with  ide.J 


loving,  which  many  young  ladies  have  need  to 
learn,  and  improve  them  in  the  still  more  necessary 
art  of  exciting  love, for  which  nature  has  given  them 
all  more  or  less  genius,  and  an  irresistible  vooutioii. 

If  a  tfupid  woman  deserves  pity,  h/uoluh  one  ne¬ 
ver  escapes  contempt.  For  folltf  consists  precisely, 
not  in  paucity  of  knowledge,  or  poverty  of  under, 
standing,  but  in  making  a  bad  use  of  both. 

In  the  select,  exalted,  and  solemn  assemblies  of 
fashionable  life,  there  is  an  attraction  to  leam«d  wo¬ 
men,  which  surrounds  every  distinguished  individual 
of  the  stronger  sex  i  and  he  comes  to  participate  the 
divine  power  of  women,  by  being  an  object  of  their 
mutual  admiration.** 


FOR  -IHs;  F.UTF.hPEISD. 

BERIF.S  OP  LKTTKRI  FROM  A  SKMTLS.MAX  TO 
LADT.  Letter  7. 

I  have  undertaken  to  prove  in  the  foregoing  obser 
n*  devoted  to  the  female  sex,  that  virtue  and 
fleet  alone  ought  to  claim  their  chief  and  para- 
attention.  In  order  to  shew  this,  let  me  ex- 
”  *  i  mill t  a  few  of  the  obj*-cts  which  principally  engage 

rhe  siilfe'  ess  and  attention  of  women,  and  we  shall 
see' #at  in  comparison  with  the  pure  and  lasting  de¬ 
lights  of  understanding  and  go<jdiiess,  they  are  light¬ 
er  than  “rfuv/  t»i  the  bullance"  of  less  avail  than  the 
chaff  which  is  borne  along  by  each  brt*e*e  that  blows. 
Pleasure  seems  to  lie  thought  the  business  of  most 
women,  that  is,  a  constant  round  of  dissipation,  an 
incessant  scheming  to  enervate  the  body  ami  corrupt 
th*  mind,  but  to  a  debilitated  frame,  and  a  perverted 
intellect,  what  can  give  comfort  or  impart  satislac. 
ti  .n. 

“Pleasures  are  few, and  fewer  we  enjoy. 

Pleasure  like  qiiickstlv*  r,  if  bright  and  coy, 

VV'e  strive  to  gi^sp  it  with  our  utmost  skill 
Still  it  eludes,  and  il^litters  still  ; 

If  seixe-d  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains, 
What  is  it  but  rank  poisou  in  your  veins.** 

The  proof  th^  what  is  called  pleasure,  producet 
no  happiness  that  they  are  coMn'ifflly  hunting  after 
soroethirg  new,  no  sooner  ig^  wMI^  Key  wished  for 
the  last  moment  obtained  Urt  Vhey  are  tired,  discard 
it,  and  seek  sonu  thing  eIs^%qssRlly  capable  of  be¬ 
stowing  the  permanency  of  ftliaa. 

But  onr  happiness  cannot  eo»s||t  in  that  wkich  dis¬ 
gusts  us  the  rociuent  we  possres  it-  Add  jo  this,  the 
constant  following  after  pirate,  not  only  induces 
languor  and  wearinesg^  listlcM  jpqiiietnde.  fcc.  but 
al«o  creates  disease  aR,dAlirt*tw^c  martjk  oj^IMffh. 

It  should  seem  then  that  pleasure,  even  when  it 
doe«  not  immediaiely  lead  to  beggary  and  death, can¬ 
not  be  worthy  of  the  constant  puifuit  of  a  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  high  and  mighty  faculties,  a  being  whose 
wish<  s  can  only  be  filled  by  infinity, and  whose  de. 
-ires  can  only  be  gratified  by  immortality.  Of  beau¬ 
ty  which  is  by  many  considered  as  womens  chiefest 
good,  1  shall  not  here  touch  upon,  because  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  atini're  that  ignoble  kind  of 
beauty  which  is  neither  enligtiteiicd  by  vivacity  nor 
dignified  by  intelligence.  Weslth  another  source 
and  grand  object  of  female  admiration,  what  can  it 
give  I  nothing,  unless  to  a  virtuous  heart,  and  a  dis 


beauties,  which  man  loves  to  do,  but  w  hicit  ro<  nwo  i  cerning  mind  that  can  diretA  it  to  noble  and  benefi- 
oannot  live  without  doing.  Novels  teach  theArt  of  ’  osal  purposes,  to  real  the  orphan  and  protect  the  wid¬ 


ow,  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  virtue,  and  repres* 
the  insolence  of  vice.  It  can  purchase  the  glare  of 
ostentatious  mat.iiificence  to  dasxle  fools,  and  raise 
the  pity  ai.d  the  couteiupt  of  wise  men,  but  it  cannot 
purchase  felicity  ;  besides,  wealth  like  every  thing 
else  is  merely  adventitious,  may  be  taken  from  us  by 
a  thousand  lueaus  that  we  can  neiher  foresee  nor 
prevent,  and  surely  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  place 
our  regard  upon  limt  which  human  means  can  de¬ 
prive  us  of,  but  the  treasures  of  our  mind,  not  all  the 
united  powers  of  man  can  take  away,  not  even  death 
itself  can  detract  from  us,  from  them  alone  we  caD 
derive  comfort  and  expect  felicity,  they  are  our  only 
refuge  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  anA  our  only  hope  in 
the  day  of  prosperity,  and  shall  not  women  be  |>er- 
mitted  to  approach  the  only  source  of  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness.  Sad  indeed  then  is  their  lot,  and  no  less 
dreary  our  prospect,  for  amidst  all  our  labours,  and  all 
our  misfortunes,  our  sweetest  solace  is  the  afieetion* 
ate  attention  of  an  enlightened  and  intriligeut  woman. 
“  But  what  reward  for  all  our  grief  dnd  toil 
But  oue,  a  female  friend’s  etidearing  smile, 

A  tender  smile,  our  sorrows  only  balm, 

And  in  life's  tempest,  tiie  sad  Sailor's  calm. 

How  have  I  seen  a  gentle  nymph  draw  nigh. 

Peace  in  her  air,  persuasion  in  hei  eye, 

Victorious  ttuderness,  it  all  o'ercame, 

Husbands  look’d  uuld,  and  savages  grew  tame. 
Then  please  ttiey  btst,  and  know  for  men  of  sense 
Tour  strongest  charms  are  native  iiiiKxeiice  ; 

Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face 
Fright  him  that’s  worth  your  love,  from  your  en. 
brace. 

In  siuiple  iiiaiiiK-rs,  all  the  secret  lies 
Be  ke'i^aad  virtuous,  jruu'll  be  blest  aud  wise.’* 

The  good  sense  of  the  presi-ui  age  hu*  universally 
admitted  the  intellectual  faculties  of  l.aUies  to  be  up. 
on  a  par  with  those  of  the  olbtr  sex  ;  yet  though  per. 
laps  equal,  from  natural  causes,  they  can  never  be 
alike.— Vlicliael  Liucas  says,  that  one  ot  the  means 
used  by  Nicaule,  the  queen  of  bbeba,  to  prove  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  to  dress  up  young  childreu 
in  the  same  manner,  both  boys  and  girls,  ami  presmt 
them  to  Solomon,  to  try  if  he  could  diitiiiguiFh  them 
at  sight.  1  he  king  bade  them  wash  their  faces;  and 
thus  distinguished  il>e  boys  by  their  robust  manner  in 
doing  it  and  the  girlv  by  performing  it  delicately  and 

effeminately.  - 

A  wag  in  London  has  advertised.  Proposals  ad. 
dressed  to  “such  ladies  as  want  husbands,  and'to  suck 
husbands  and  wives  as  want  children,  or  desire  to 
have  their  own  exchanged,**  for  openine  an  office, 
whore  their  several  wants  may  be  obviated. 

Mutability  is  the  badge  of  infirmity.  It  is  seldoa 
that  a  man  continues  to  wish  and  design  the  tame 
(hiiig  two  days  together.  Now  he  is  for  marrying; 
and  hy  and  by  a  mistress  is  preferred  before  a  wife. 
Now  he  is  ambitious  and  a-|>iring,  presently  the  mean¬ 
est  servant  is  not  more  humble  than  he.  This  hou^ 
be  squanders  his  money  away,  the  next  be  turns  mi¬ 
ser.  bomeliiues  be  is  frugal  and  serious,  at  other 
times  profuse  airy  and  gay. 

Letter  IVnittig. — The  best  time  to  frame  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  letters  of  a  friend.  Is  the  BiOR.enf  yo* 
receive  them.  *1  he  warmth  of  friendship  and  the  in* 
telligence  received  most  forcibly  co-operate^ 
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become  ridiculous  and  abominable  in  another. 
In  tbi«  opera  of  Orfeo,  Eurydice  had  a  sonc 
winch  she  sunff  in  Ihe  Ely«ian  fields  surrouii  I- 
ce  by  happv  spirits;  in  two  or  three  parts  of 
vhich  she  held  a  brilliant  ahake,at  these  tiine!< 
the  attendants  murmured  a  few  notes  of  sott 
chorus  accoinnanied  by  some  steps  of  dancinir 
accompanied  by  the  fi^uranti.  This  wa-*  rap- 
tnro'ixh  encored,  for  the  eSect  was  enchant* 
ing  Some  years  afterwards,  this  opera  was 
tiandated  into  Ens'lish  and  broufrht  forward  at 
Govent  ifarden  Theatre,  where  the  celebrated 
Mr*  Billintrton  played  Eurydice.  She  sunff 
the  same  «ont(  and  held  the  same  brilliant 
ihakex,  but  the  chorus  cominif  into  the  words. 

he  happy,  be  happv,”  in  a  short  snatchinar 
way,  with  a  jump  of  the  dancers  to  each‘‘h  ip- 
y,”  had  so  ludicrous  an  effect  as  t*  produce 
antrhter  and  some  disapprobation. 

CHAMr.Nb-s.  the  bass  sinjfer  in  Handel%  ora¬ 
torio,  who  in  the  time  of  Handel  was  probably 
I  yood  vocalist.  VVas  it  s»df-love,  or  poverf>, 
or  the  part  of  this  poor  old  man,  or  could  it 
hav®  oeen  experiment  by  the  managers,  that 
coold  have  indmed  so  cruel  an  exhibition. 
Conceive  a  very  old  mm.  with  a  tremendous 
loud  voice,  but  iVoTi  i^e  or  disuse,  apparently 
q'liie  niii^overriable,  ‘■injring'  HandeTs  Honor 
and  arms”  with  an  effort  like  the  rolling:  oi 
cannon  lialls  down  a  sfair-case,  and  the  lermin 
almjir  .“hake  soundinir  someihin^  like  two  im- 
mrn=e  sledg'e  liarnrnei'  ifinar  in  not  very  i]iii(  k 
ihernahon,  and  i:  will  afive  a  tolerabU  good 
idea  lhal  tins  relic  bail  upon  mv  ear'. 

BaaniCLi  MON,  the  celebcaied  violinist  of 
former  daas,  .As  be  was  a  vei  v  o|  I  mas  when 
I  heard  him,  and  as  I  believe  i’  to  be  the  la-i 
liinj  be  ever  pei  formed  in  public.  I  noted  r' 
down  not  as  a  re!u*.  of  greatne,..  but  gieitnesA 
ibelf.  Aka  conreif  gfiven  at  the  oiieta  hoii>.e  I 
for  the  benetii  ol' the  new  mu*iral  fund.  Cr.s- 
Difr.  Salatnon  and  llaimondi  on  tbe  violin. 
Dusseck  on  the  Pimo  forte,  that  unrivalled 
linger,  Mara,  and  in.my  others  ol  ereat  rele»- 
ntv,  gave  their  talents  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
towards  the  cIo:'e  of  (he  concert.  Harthelemon 
presented  himself  and  pla\ed  one  ofCorielir- 
lo'.os  Was  ever  any  thing  more  giatifv«Mg? 
low  neat,  how  elegant  was  every  pa.ssage 
given.  How  beaiiiifiil  and  h  iw  chaste  was 
every  embelli'hment,  tbongli  made  sparingly 
How  delicious  was  the  Cadenza  with  hat nionic 
8ot“i  at  the  clo-e-  All  other  efforts  seemed 
tohp  t'lrgotten.  for  it  wa-  more  noticed  by  the 
silence  than  any  other  part  ol  the  peiform- 
*!>cc.  The  appianse  was  universal  and  incei- 
hiit  ' 

1  regret  that  mv  memory  cannot  furnish 
he-,  hut  the  last  of  llie  foregoing  pei-^ons 
I  heard.  I  f.iink  was  Ch.iinpri»nt,  and  that 
probably  anout  the  yeai  179'?. 

Confinucd. 


to  say  whether  the  musician  or  the  monarch 
had  most  reason  to  be  sati-hed  with  the  con¬ 
nexion.  Lewis,  indeed,  was  so  sensible  of  hi- 
good  fortune  in  monopolizing  such  abilities  ax 
fh -se  of  Josqnin,  that  in  the  ebullition  of  his 
royal  jileasufe.  he  promised  him  a  henetice  * 
But  ihe  promises  of  princes  are  not  quite  so 
easily  remem*  ered  as  made,  and  the  Mae-tro 
<)i  Capella,  found  it  necessary  to  quicken  hi> 
Majesty’s  recollection.  This  he  took  occasion 
to  effect  publicly,  though  inoffensively.  Be- 
mg  required  to  compose  a  Motet  for  the  Chap 
el  Royal,  he  .selected  for  the  words,  part  of  ine 
hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm:  Munoterto  vtr- 
ht  tni  Bervo  tuo  ,  O  think  of  thy  word  unto 
thv  servant ;  which  he  set  in  «o  appropriate 
and  signiticant  a  manner,  that  the  king  felt  and 
acknowledged  its  application  to  his  neglect  of 
his  word,  and  .soon  afterwards  realized  the  pro 
mise  of  his  preferment  ;  when  Josqnin,  not  less 
-ensihle  nf  the  royal  kindness  than  he  haiki^en 
of  his  .Majesty’s  previous  inattention,  and 
prnmi’ted  by  a  gratitude  quite  as  intense  as 
bad  been  h>.s  vexation,  im.riediaiely  compvp^fl 
another  Motet,  the  words  of  which  he  chose 
trom  snoiher  part  of  the  same  psalm,  TionUt^ 
ttm  fecuta  cum  servo  fwu  Domino ;  “  O  Lord, 
thou  hast  «I*-alt  graciou-iv  with  thv  servant  ” 
I’his  anecdote  •  ught  not  to  t>»*  dismissed  with¬ 
out  atbiing,  ifiat  Jo-qnin  having,  inconsequence 
ofLew'i-'s  ,  roi  ra-imaiinn  of  Ins  promi-e,  «e- 
I  e.itedlv  a!*|'l  ed  to  a  certain  nobleman  to  re- 
fre-h  the  King’s  mom>'rv,  and  conlininllv  re¬ 
ceived  for  aii'wer,  “  f.eave  tne  business  to  me. 

I  will  take  care  of  it— f'aire  wioi” — ami 
finding  ibat  he  obtained  nothing  from  him  bin 
ihis  I'niitiess  issiirance,  he  turned  the  phrase 
tn»o  tvimizattfn ^  and  com;o-)sed  an  entire  mass 
on  llie-e  syllables  of  the  Ivexachords,  ia,  sol^fa^ 
rr,  mi. 


MUSICAL  A.SECD'ITR. 

The  Society  for  .the  Reform.ition  ^f  Man¬ 
ners.  which  wa.s  I  An  England,  the 

t-atter  end  of  kkv  WRIiMj^s  reign,  a  centurv 
ago.  though  foAle^^jP^lable  motives,  was 
sometimes  apt  to^  r#r?ed  a’ little  too  far  In 
its  honest  zeal.  dMe  in  praise  of 

Love  and  Wine,  w as ^^^at  time  snog  *wifh 
great  effect  bv  ihne  n|||ta^i^e  a  celet*rated 
popular  smger  ot  the  Jiy.'  A  fastidious  or 
nMnufprmed  grand  jury  in4icted  the  unlucky 


U 


JOSQVTIN  OKI.  fHATO. 

Josqnin  del  I’raio  became  laesfro  di  Ca  * 
r\u  to  Lewis  XII.  of  I'rance  :  His  fame  had  i 
wo  to  that  rountrv  ')el*uv  him,  and  prepar- 
*Jtorhim  Ihe  most  f.,vourahle  reception.  If 
^  was  liapp\  in  hi«  ne«  p.itron,  the  French 
wa*  proud  id  hnv*ng  -uch  acknowleilgod 
in  his  servict,  and  it  would  be  difficult 


S  *Lewi8  having  a  frvat  pfni^tn^fpr  music,  and  in- 
^capable  of  gratirvinr  bis  taslg|||nttyhVown  perform¬ 
ance,  thought  himself,  perha|4Hp!A^  indebted  to 
those  who  were  peculiarly  qualified  administering 
to  him  a  pleasure  he  so  highly  valued.  It  is  saidthst 
his  voire  was  so  weak,  and  inflexible,  as  to  be  incd* 
pable  of  the  simplest  exeeiitioii  ;  and  that  he  defied 
Jiwqiiin  to  compose  a  piece  of  mu«ic  in  which  ne 
would  be  able  to  perforin  a  part.  The  musician  did 
not  shrink  from  the  challenge,  but  jiroduced  a  caneo 
for  two  voices,  to  which  he  added  tw-s  supplementa¬ 
ry  parts  one  of  which  ooLsisted  of  a  single  sound  oc¬ 
casional  y  sustained,  and  tlie  other  of  the  key  note 
and  its  fifth,  and  aft- r  mans  strvnuous  an*-  p.iti«nt 
trials,  found  himself,  in  spite  of  nature,  aMe  to  per¬ 
form  Um  drone  to  a  canoa. 


-on  of  Sung  for  tlin  exerci-e  of  his  vocal  pow¬ 
ers,  aud  his  trial  came  <>n  before  lord  ciiief 
iu«tice  Holt.  Tbe  ju  'ge  finding  the  fact  of 
the  singing  fully  proven,  and  duly  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  spirit  oft  he  pro-ecution,  managed  ttie 
cause  in  this  msnner:  He  called  for  the  print¬ 
ed  song  read  it  over  veiv  attentively,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  he|  perceived  nothing  cnlpahle  in 
the  words,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  any 
offence  or  misdemeanor  in  ih  •  case  must  be 
found  in  Ihe  mui-ic  or  method  of  singing  the 
piece,  to  determine  which  the  manner  of  its 
performance  must  be  repeated  or-hown  to  the 
court.  Level idge  instantly  took  the  hint,  and 
being  called  up  fVir  the  purpose  delivered  the 
song  with  so  much  power  of  voice  and  taste, 
that  the  jury  acqunfe‘l  him  without  gomg  out 
of  their  box.  and  the  populace  earned  him 
home  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders!  This  is 
legal  proof  of  the  power  of  music,  and  as  au- 
!  fhentic  a  precodenl  for  a  trwl  at  bar  a»  anv  to 
be  found  id  Iluxrkins^  Reports.  It  shows  that 
Sir  was  a  judge  of  Music  as  well  as  law, 
and  iIMkwilling  that  the  notes  of  the  singer 
'^nuMjftail  him  instead  of  more  substantial 
,£vidmce  in  justification.  Tbe  court  decided 
rightly;  for  never  is 

The  man 

That  hath  such  muiic  in  his  heart 

Inclined  to  (reasons,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

He  hates  nothing  worse  than  discord,  irregu* 
larity  of  time,  or  breaches  of  the  peace.  Har- 
;nony  and  concord  with  every  subject  is  his 
soul's  delight ;  and  he  is  the  last  man  to  he  in. 
'liefed  for  offences  ag  unst  the  dignity  of  goy. 
ernment  and  good  order  of  society.  Vtsiior 

ORIGIN  or  ST.  CECrLU. 

St.  Cecilia’s  character  as  a  musician,  or  musi¬ 
cal  patroness,  Dr.  Burney  wa>-  at  considerable 
pains  to  discover  something  more  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  known,  hut  could  obtain  nothing  on  'hat 
jiomt,  certain  or  satisiactnry.  Neither  in 
Chancer,  nor  in  any  ol  the  histories  or  legen¬ 
dary  accounts  of  this  saint,”  says  he,  “  which 
I  have  been  able  to  cons  jl',  does  anv  thing  ap¬ 
pear,  that  can  authorize  the  religious  venera¬ 
tion  whi<  h  the  votaries  of  music  have  so  long 
paid  to  her;  nor  is  it  easy  to  discover  whence 
it  has  arisen.  Chaucer’s  account  is  almost  lit- 
traliy  translated  from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  in 
the  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  Jannensis.  Bede 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  mentions  her 
church  at  Home,  as  the  place  where  Vilhrord 
•vaa  ordained  pojte  in  the  year  ;  and  in  his 
Martvrology,  he  tell  ns,  that  her  intended 
s  ouse,  Valerian,  and  hi-  brother  Tihertia% 
-iiffered  ina'trrdom  in  the  time  of  the  t-.miie- 
ror  Xlexander  Seveniv.  Mahiiion  has  proved 
that  the  festival  of  this  saint  was  celehrato'i  in 
''ranee  before  the  time  of  Ch.irlemagne,  by  a 
Galilean  missal,  which  he  has  published,  and 
whirh  must  have  been  in  u»e  hefi»re  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant  was  received  in  that  country. 
Fortunatus  of  Poictiers,  the  most  ancient  au¬ 
thor  who  speaks  ot  her,  sa\s,  that  she  died,  or 
rather,  i hat  “he  suffered  naariyrdom.  in  ''•cily.’* 
During  the  pontibcate  of  Ciement  Vlll.there 
was  aso'emn  festival  at  Rome,  for  the  h  sly  oC" 
Sf.  Cecelia,  among  Ihe  relics  wuh  which  that 
land  of  CalhoUcism  and  aupentmoa  abouuda. 
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KP  UrVDt  HD'ftl'r  A  the  acquirement  of  the  technical  and  roechan-  eral  improvement,  ai  the  moat  enliRhlened  and  dit. 

Atblu  a  •  ical  dexterity  requi.'ite  to  the  practice  of  their  art,  tinguMied.  I  have  onl}  to  intreat  the  professional 

OR,  ,1^,.  dissipation  of  valuable  hours  in  other  gentlemen  to  consider,  aa  well  as  to  remen.her,  tha 

Ml’SICAL  INTELLIGENCER.  wavs.  1  am  only  a  Tniinpeler,  and  ullh«>ugh  an  insignificant 

- . . ~  i'he  education  of  a  musician,  but  too  commonly  perM)nage,  aw  often  iiistrnn.e  iital  in  inn  moinrig  tbt 

BOSTON,  Saturday,  JULY  21,  lb21.  begins  in  sev*  re  labor  and  prisation.  In  the  advan-  greatest  heroes  to  the  field, 

-  --- — - ■  ■■ —  ■  — red  state  of  knowledge,the  difficulties  of  attainment,  The  cultivation  of  music  ma  y  be  said  to  be  nDiv^^ 

V  oir  THE  CHARACTF.R  OF  Mcs*ciAJrs.  if  smoothed  bj  the  pleasures  incident  to  the  progrcss  sal,  and  the  access  of  all  classes  to  public  plsceii 

The  character  of  the  profession  of  music  is  cloud-  of  discovery,  are  yet  so  much  increased  by  the  sn-  where  the  fintat  performers  in  all  departmenti  of 
ed  and  obscured  by  facts  and  prejudices  which  it  periority  the  science  has  reached,  and  by  the  com-  j  the  science  are  to  be  heard,  is  not  less  extended.  It 
must  be  confessed  have  existence  sufficient  to  close  petition  ofuo  many  more  persons  who  are  daily  follows  that  knowledge  is  propagated  n.uth  more 
the  door  and  to  ibut  the  hearts  of  a  great  proportion  struggling  for  precedency,that  real  excellence  in  any  widely  than  formerly;  and  even  where  real  science 
even  of  liberal  persons,  against  all  unavoidable  inter-  one  branch  of  the  art,  is  the  result  of  a  vieorous,con-  is  wanting  to  the  mass,  individuals  direct  the  malt 
course  with  men  and  women. who  with  so  mu«'h  of  ac'  tinue-’^'iiressant  application  alone.  .Man  is  not  bom  Hence  no  amateur  singer  or  player  can  escape  • 
coiuplishment  to  recommend  them,  have  at  the  same  for  labor  only.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  de-  comparison  with  the  highest  professional  eminence, 
time  among  them  no  small  number  of  examples  of  wands  and  will  have  variety  and  relaxation.  Hence  lot  if  estimated  at  all,  they  are  measured  against  the 
laxity  of  principle  to  excluile  them  from  society.  I  ibe  ea  rly  character  of  the  musician  is  liable  to  be  professional  standard.  Out  of  this  it  happens,  that 
am  qvilte  ready  to  grant,  that  the  many  suffer  for  the  tinged  by  opposites  ;  by  an  over-weening  opinion  of  they  who  purpose  to  make  any  thing  approaching 
fevy,and  that  there  exists  a  great  coufusion  relative  to  his  g^n  accomplishments,  and  by  vulgar  and  disso-  *  public  exhibition  of  talent,  must  use  nearly  the 
tlie  several  orders  of  musicians.  lute^abits  acquired  during  the  season  of  obscurity.  »»nie  diligence  and  consume  nearly  the  same  timeu 

Of  all  classes  of  musicians,  the  teachers  are  the  It  will  now  hardly  be  disputed,  that  excellence  in  the  Professors.  Those  parents  who  look  forward  to  this 
most  respectable,  and  not  the  least  consequential  on  fine  arts  calls  into  exercise  a  larger  portion  of  sensi-  highest  hope,  must  it  is  obvious,  be  content  to  devote 
account  of  their  daily  adinision  and  the  inOiience  of  bility  than  belongs  to  excellence  in  any  other  pur-  the  hours  of  their  children  to  application  nothing  short 
their  manners  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  com-  suit,  considered  of  itself,  and  that  this  sensibility  re-  of  the  intensity  of  professional  study.  And  even  if  they 
milted  to  their  care.  The  introduction  of  females  ceives  nourishment  and  strength  every  day  from  the  •'1®  purpose  such  a  concentration  of  attention  aud 
as  assistants  ill  the  art  of  tuition  is  a  striking  improve-  practice  of  music.  It  follows  that  the  science  not  *uchaneioploymentoftime,1heymu8tcomputeup- 
mest,  both  in  the  condition  of  the  sex  and  of  socie-  only  trains  its  professors  to  this  superior  power  of  on  an  expense  of  some  hundreds  of  dollars.  Noprec 
ty.  perception,  but  also  throws  them  into  the  company  tice  short  of  four  hours  daily,  continued  during  some 

Rank,  wealth,  and  talents  are  the  accessories  of  others,  who  are  the  objects  of  similar  excitement,  S’''®  ®  piano  forte  player  any  superior  title 

which  mark  men  from  the  herd,  and  neither  of  these  If  these  premises  be  true,  it  will  and  it  does  in  point  I*®  1’®*’’’!?  the  art  is  now  cultivated  and  widen 
distinctions  is  vtithout  its  pride  and  its  prejmiice. —  of  fact,  account  for  the  moral  observations  of  those  »tood.  Somewhat  less  of  time  is  necessary  to  the  at 
Talent  is  unquestionably  the  most  susceptible  and  employed  in  the  fine  arts,  which  though  sometimes  tainment  of  singing,  but  rarer  qualities  must  be  pre 
the  most  sensitive.  Rank  is  seldom  uncombined  terminate  in  gross  sens  ality,  will  be  almost  always  supposed.  Not  one  child  in  a  thousand  cau  after  s 
with  wealth  and  education  ;  all  its  pride  and  all  its  found  to  begin  in  sentiments,  the  oflfspriNg  of  an  ex-  I®”?  process  be  made  into  a  singer  worth  bearing, 
prejudice  are  therefore  tinged, heightened  or  softened  citability  that  may  fairly  be  termed  morbid.  ****  attainment  of  so  desireable  an  object,  be  tin 

by  circuriistaiioeb  not  common  to  mere  opulence.  Having  endeavored  |o  lay  bare  the  causes,  we  hn*itation  placed  upon  the  desires  of  a  parent,  much 
which  however,  is  not  now  often  found  una''conipa-  shall  in  our  next,  proceed  to  profose  those  remedies  depend  up^  the  point  of  judgment  and  acquain 
nied  by  education,  except  in  tlie  very  first  founders  which  which  appear  to  us  to  be  likely  to  remove  the  *****  music  which  the  parties  have  reached. 


•f  a  fortune. 


danger  and  prevent  evil. 


Among  persons  of  condition,  there  is  a  general 

di.vposition  to  treat  talent  with  respect,  and  to  em-  •  - 

ploy  its  powers  usefully  and  honorably.  But  I  may  *  O'* 

venture  to  say  that  to  whatever  familiarity  they  may  ^  A  ,  ^  ^  Uonnnuea.  cannov  oe  nara  so  .earn .  i.  rea.  supenon.y  oe  rare 

„„„„  ^  We  are  exceediqgfr/Rpt  tajkke  offence,  if  our  there  is  an  almost  universal  glitter  thkt  passes  for 

occasionally  admit  I’rofestors,  they  never  for  a  mo-  ,  .  .  .u  j-  .•  i  1  •  ....  l-  ......  .  ,  ■  , 

.  ...  claims  to  the  distinction •»  a  m»cal  people  IS  dispu.  solidity, which  is  sufficiently  imposing  to  daunt  bimd 

la,  ...de  th.  iha,  „  a  mautr  of  con-  might  be  .aid,  but  a.  ,„d.a«o,eo.l,.d,miced  to  reader  a  porliou  b.,* 

escension  on  eir  part.  ey  note  with  that  nice  neither  tim^or^clination  for  a  fornihl  dis-  of  time  and  expence,  necessary  to  arrive  at  such  1 

tact  which  IS  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  high  pol-  q„i,}tion,  we  ma/kw^r,  froA  time  to  time,  state  ,tage. 

ish,  every  deviation  from  Ihetr  rule%  of  propriefy,and  opinions  concerning  it  At  present  it  must  suf-  Where  therefore,  the  design  is  not  to  carry  the  art 
they  regard  the  admission  of  professional  people  into  flee  to  observe,  thai  our  chief  design  is,  to  ej0»te  a  to  a  high  degree  of  polish.  1  can  only  recominend  s 
their  circle,  merely  as  it  contributes  to  thi  ir  amuse-  taste  for  a  morr^ai^lkvlar  inquiry  into  the  principle*s  careful  choice  of  one  particular  species  of  musical 

of  the  art,  agd  Professors  to  make  the  re-  study.  It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  Hveral 

Talent  is  safe  in  the  company  of  well  bred  people,  suit  of  their  r^mtaNjl^ public,  for  mutual  instruction  kinds  of  excellence  required  from  a  performer  WoB 
for  the  essence  of  good  breeding  is  neither  to  say  nor  and  advanti^e!^ii|Ppk  such  an  instrument  as  the  Piano  forte  ;  but  1  auiilill 

do  an  offensive  thing.  The  worser  part  of  these  tei  -  It  has  beefllkaMfked  by  Dr.  Bumey,  that  Music  of  opinion,  that  a  degree  of  neatness  and  precissioD 
timents,  with  regard  to  professors,  have,  somehow  or  has  been  more  advanced  by  the  labours  of  unlearned  sufficient  to  satisfy  cars  not  hypercritical,  tnay  wilk 
othir  crept  downwards  through  all  conditions,  and  men,  than  it  has  been  by  Philosophers  and  Maihenia-  no  immoderate  sacrifice  be  gained, 
hence  it  happens  that  the  momint  we  pass  from  real-  ticians  ;  and  should  any  one  be  disinclined  to  believe  TO  BE  CuNTlMiRD. 

ly  elevated  (or  good)  society,  the  character  ol  the  this  assertion,  be  most  still  admit,  that  (he  greatest  ♦ 

musician  seems  to  suffti  the  degradation  which  so  ill  benefit  may  he  expected  to  arise  from  an  interchange  AHNiVKR.SAKy  cHaRH  ir  cHlLDEtW. 

comports  with  the  natural  dignity  of  liberal  art,  and  of  ideas  between  those’  who  with  genius  and  enthu-  On  the  7tl,  of  June,  the  charity  children,  malesn 
which  the  professor  ought  not  to  undergo.  siasm  for  their  art,  are  in  daily  study  and  exercise  of  female,  amounting  to  near  9(XH),  educated  by 

It  IS  now  no  longer  necessary  to  enquire  concern-  it.  A  frank  exposition  of  the  doubts,  the  difficulties^  tary  subscriptiou  in  the  diffirent  parish  schools  iatl 
ing  the  utility  of  musical  instruction  and  enjoyment,  and  even  of  (he  disappointments  of  such  men,  will  he  metropolis  of  London  and  its  environs,  jifwv-.'.- 
The  science  is  come  to  take  a  share,  and  a  very  of  incalculable  advantage  to  those  who  follow  them  :  according  to  the  annual  custom  to  St,  Paul’s 

large  share  in  our  pursuits.  And  if  the  professors  of  the  humblest  musician  should  not  be  deterred  fren  dral  to  hear  divine  service, 

music  rank  in  dignity  of  mind  below  other  faculties,  bea  ing  a  part,  since  by  some  happy  circumstance,  The  T*  Dkum  was  chanted,  and  the  m'lsi® 

the  cause  is  less  in  the  necessary  devotion  of  their  be  may  oocxiionally  contribute  as  much  to  the  gen-  performed  by  the  children  with  its  customary  eff* 


TO  BE  CORTINFEn. 


npucATioir. 


Conlinued, 


It  is  to  tht  uniiitormed  only  that  advice  can  be  use¬ 
fully  directed,  because  the  facility  which  is  one  of 
the  tests  of  hne  performance,  is  liable  to  lead  to  the 
supposition,  that  what  is  executed  with  so  much  ease 
cannot  be  hard  to  learn .  If  real  superiority  be  rare 


? 


EUTERPEIAD  :  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGE  NCER  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE.  9l 


It  hai  of  late  become  extremely  faiihiooable  among 
•ur  literary  icribblert,  to  advance  woman  in  the  »cale 
of  intellect  to  an  equal  itandani  with  man.  It  it  ar 
fued  with  much  pertinacity  that  tbc  tame  eyttem  of 
education  would  produce  the  tame  retulta  in  both 
•exet:  and  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  they  adduce 
the  names  of  some  few  eminent  females  which  have 
at  different  periods  started  forth  in  biasing  lustre  to 
confound  and  excite  the  wonder  of  mankind.  S« 
miramuk,  Joan  of  Arc,  Empress  Catherine,  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  been  adduced  as  instances  of  women  pos¬ 
sessing  equal  mental  endowments  with  men :  but 
these  examples,  I  conceive,  are  no  positive  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  position  ;  for  if  nature  gifted  them 
with  such  masculine  genius,  it  proves  nothing  more 
than  the  old  adage  ’'she  does  nothing  in  vain,”  henci- 
tbeir  talents  being  better  cak  ulated  to  compete  with 
n)en,their  ambition  led  them  to  struggle  for  fame  and 
preferment. 

Woman  evidently  by  the  law  of  nature  is  designed 
to  stand  as  the  chief  personage  in  domestic  life  ;  it  is 
there  she  supports  her  proper  character.  Woman 
was  never  formed  to  ”  ride  upon  the  whirlwind  and 
direct  the  storm  she  is  more  interesting  when  at- 
tendine  to  her  household  and  family  ;  there  is  her 
kingdom,  and  there  only  can  she  he  happy.  She  is 
more  adapted  to  hover  around  the  bed  of  death,  and 
like  a  consoling  spirit,  administer  comfort  to  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  disease.  When  she  aspires  to  ambitious  situa¬ 
tions,  she  steps  out  of  the  sphere  allotted  her  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  assumes  a  character  which  is  an  outrage 
upon  her  delicacy  and  feminine  loveliness.  There 
is  one  situation  which  claims  the  attention  of  women 
and  which  points  out  still  stronger  »he  impropri*ty  of 
till  ir  being  aiuhitiout  of  worhtly  distinction  ;  that  is 
wher*"  ilicy  arc  mothers.  In  (iie  hallowed  occupa¬ 
tion  of  rearing  their  children,  the  tidhi  and  benehcent 
feelings  of  their  hearts  beat  in  uni«on  with  the  pulses 
of  love  and  tenderness.  A  true  mother — a  Cornelia 
-is  more  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  than 
all  the  blood-thirsty  Catherines  or  bigoted  and  cruel 
Mary's  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

In  tine,  the  natural  endowments  of  woman  are  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  those  of  man.  She  is  all  pas¬ 
sion  and  imagination  !  he  has  more  of  reason  and 
judgment  ;  she  is  delicate  and  timid  ;  be  it  rough  and 
courageous :  the  it  calculated  to  move  in  quiet  and 
peaceful  situations  ;  he  to  bustle  amid  the  uproar  and 
contention  of  the  world.  Mao  is  the  alpha  ;  woman 
is  the  omfga.  , 

Ttlestepa. 

POUTEHlSS. 

When  a  people  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the 
Kale  of  politeness,  which  entirely  discards  delicacy, 
the  chastity  of  their  women  must  be  at  a  low  ebb;  for 
delicacy  is  the  ««ntinel  that  is  placed  over  female 
virtue,  and  that  sentinel  once  overcome,  chastity  is 
■lore  than  half  conquered. 

In  matrimony, sincerity  is  often  wanting.  It  is  the 
greatest  desidemtnm  in  human  conduct,  without  I 
^hick  00  dtoliog  can  be  carried  eo  bj  mankind.  | 


What  a  picature  it  is  to  pay  one’s  debts  !  it  teem* 
to  flow  from  a  combination  ofcircuma  aocvs,  e  ach  o^ 
which  is  productive  ofpleasuie.  In  the  first  place, 
it  removes  that  uneasiness  which  a  true  spirit  feels 
‘roni  dependense  and  obligation.  It  affords  pleasure 
I  to  the  creditor,  and  therefore  gratifies  our  social  af- 
feclion  :  it  proinotcs  that  future  confidence  which  is 
so  very  interesting  to  an  honest  mind  :  it  opens  a 
i  rospeet  of  being  readily  supplied  with  what  we  want 
on  future  occasions  ;  it  leaves  a  consciousuest  of  our 
own  virtue  ;  and  it  is  a  measure  we  know  to  be  right 
both  in  point  of  justice  and  of  sound  economy.  Fi 
nally  it  is  a  main  support  of  simple  reputation. 

The  soldier  who  goes  where  the  path  of  duty  leads 
IS  admired  for  his  courage  and  discipline ;  yet  the 
■an  or  woman  who  unhesitatingly  and  perseveringly 
marches  in  the  strait  road  of  virtue  and  religion  is 
thought  to  be  a  fanatic,with  a  weak  head  and  gloomy 
heart. 

C\RLY  GLMUa. 

There  is  scarcely  any  obstacle  more  fatal  to  the 
developement  and  useful  application  of  talent  than 
an  early  display  of  genius.  The  extravagant  caress¬ 
es  lavished  upon  it  by  the  light  and  iiijudicions,  are 
too  apt  to  beget  a  self  confidence  in  th*  possessor, 
and  render  him  impatient  ef  the  painful  discipline  of 
study;  without  which,  geni  is  at  best  is  iriegiilar, 

I  ungovernable,  and  oftentimes  splendidly  errone* 


FOR  THC  ErTF.RPELAB. 

Elegg^  after  the  manrur  of  Or»rf, 

Though  cruel  Fortune  ne’er  again  impart 
A  ray  of  joy  to  chegr  this  drooping  heart. 

E’en  though  the  goddess  never  cv.ise  to  shed 
Her  worst  reverses  on  this  hapless  head. 

And  doom  me  yet  in  banishnient  to  prove 
I'h*  pains  of  absence,  and  dissembled  love— 

Still  cruel  Fortune  cannot  take  away 
The  dear  rememi.runce  of  that  happy  day. 

When  first  mj^jpoastance  sought  the  well-known 


vale 
And  deigns 


lia\tfae  i 


lilUn  to  my  amorous  tale  ! 
he  IteiL  unlock'd  for  bliss  !  con- 


'Twas  tha^tfae  unlock'd  for  bliss  !  c( 

fest 

An  equal  passion  gkll'd  within  her  breast ; 

And  first,  with  hope  elate,  my  arm  embrac’d 
The  lovely  treasure  of  bpr  slender  waist ! 

Soon  bolder  frown,  wittinas^  love  I  press’d 
The  form  of  Venus  to  niflftrc^itig  breast: 

In  vain,  in  vain  her  lif^ydSeillDus  rose 
The  once  permitted  t^  oppose— 

In  vain  the  Maid  would  chide  sae,  for  the  more 
I  press’d,  insatiate  of  the  fragrant  store  ! 

Oh!  how  (he  bliss  electric  fird  each  party 
And  call’d  the  life  blood  to  my  beating  heart ; 
As  lost  in  trance  upon  her  breath  1  bung, 

And  stopp’d  the  silvery  murmurs  of  her  tongue  ! 

First  of  thy  sex  !  the  transport  of  that  day 
Shall  many  a  weary  hour  of  grief  repay — 

Still,  still  the  blest  remembrance  shall  remain. 
To  teach  me  patience  ’mid  a  life  of  pain ; 

COMSTAMTmi:. 

Jvig  18. 


A  CARD. 

mR.  WHALF..  professor  and  teacher  of  the  art 
of  Dancing,  has  the  honor  to  infurm  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  B<iston,  that  hit  summer  quarter 
will  commence  on  I  hursday  the  IStii  instant,  at  Con¬ 
cert  Hali. 

From  the  libind  patronage  which  Mr.  W.  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  of  the  first  faioiliet  in  tow  i,  he 
flettcra  himself,  that  his  moOe  of  instruction  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  duties  of  his  school  has  not  been  over¬ 
looked.  lie  again  taki'S  the  liberty  of  impressing 
upon  parent#  and  guardians,  that  hit  education  waa 
begun  and  finished  under  the  most  accomplished  luaa- 
ters  in  I.ODdoii  and  Paris;  with  Messrs.  Gardell, 
Dut’Ville,  L«  Meicier,  Didelot,  kc.  ;  solely  designed 
for  private  teaching,  and  society  Dancing.  Mr.  W, 
has  since  dev. ted  himself  to  the  perfecting  his  pupils 
in  the  ease,  elegance  and  dignity,  necessary  foi  the 
Bail  Room,  divested  of  the  laxity  of  gesture  some¬ 
times  appertaining  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  W.  »  hap(.^  to  fimi,  that  the  much  admired 
Scottish  dancing  introduced  by  him.  receives  its  due 
share  of  approbation.  ills  quarter  at  Mrs.  Ford’s 
Academy,  Breed 's-hill,  Charlestown,  commenced  % 
few  days  since, where^he  will  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
patronage  ol  those  parents  an.l  guardians,  who  uaj 
honoi  him  with  their  ceunteiianee 

Perms.  $10  per  quarter,  $5  entrance,  payable  in 
advance  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  been  previous, 
ly  tanght. 


A  CARD. 

DANCING  ACADEMY. 

**  in  D.  M.ALLET  informs  bis  friends  and  the  pnb- 
lie,  that  he  has  formed  au  association  with  Mr. 
LABASSE,  who  is  an  artist  of  the  highest  order  in  his 
profession,  having  been  one  of  the  first  Dancers  of  the 
Opera  House  in  Paris,  as  well  as  teacher  of  the  same 
art  to  the  Youth’s  of  the  first  rank  and  distiention  ia 
that  city,  and  also  in  all  the  principle  cities  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  he  has  been  Master  of  Ballets,  and  first 
Dancer  at  their  Theatres. 

Mr.  Mallet  flatters  himself  that  by  this  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  public  the  most 
fashionable  and  best  style  of  Dancing  which  Europe 
can  aflbnl 

i'he  Dancing  Room  will  be  kept  at  Mr.  Mallet’s, 
comer  of  Central  Court,  No,  1,  New  bury -Street. 
Days  of  1  niiion  will  be  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
from  3  in  the  afternoon  til]  7,  for  young  ladies  and 
small  boys — from  7  to  9  o’clock  for  young  Gentle^ 
men.  Terms  of  tuition  will  be  $12  per  qu  arter,  and 
no  entrance  will  be  expected  ot  those  who  have  beea 
pupils  of  Mr.  Mali*  t — $S  will  be  required  of  every 
new  Scholar  who  cannot  dance. 


IKANKLI'.  MUSIC  WAREtlOUbE, 

JVo.  2  Milk  Street. 

Just  received,  Belies  without  Beaux,  a  new  Over¬ 
ture — Heart’s  ease,  a  Rondo— Non  Mi  Ricordo— 
Patrick  ODermot — 'Tis  Thee  I  Love — My  native 
land  good  night — Oh  Cruel — Auld  laug  syee — Haste 
away  idle  l  ime — with  a  variety  of  new  Waltzes, 
Marches,  Dances,  Rondos,  Ire.— ^halloners  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  Piano  Forte  ;  Nicolsons  Beauties  for  tbc 
Fhite,and  Wraggs  Hute  Perceptor,  an  improved  ed¬ 
ition. 

Mr.  ’’haw's  new  Song  ”  The  Polar  S/ar,’’  is  just 
published. 

•ff/jo— A  few  of  Burnett’s  Copying  Pens  fo?  Music, 
witl>  the  apparatus  and  directions,  for  sale  as  above. 

Organs  ;  Piano  Fortes  ;  Bugles  ;  Horns  ;  Tmm 
pets  ;  Violins  ;  Vioiencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ; 
Fifes  ;  Flageoletts  ;  tfuitars  ;  Strings,  lie.  lie. 

Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Fortea 
let  out  on  hire 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  T.  V.  Weisen- 
thal. 

published, ’The  star  of  Bethlehem’ by  Mr. 
Frederick  Granger,  as  sung  at  the  last  oratorio,  by  a 
female  amateur  with  much  applause. 

Just  pubiuhed  ”  Ob  my  Love  ia  like  tfa# 
lUo  lUae” 

JOdN  R.  PARKER, 


rs  EUTERPEIAD  ;  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE 


PARAPHRASE 

Of  the  Ode  in  Iatin,ou  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims, 
first  published  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  30th  lanu* 
ary,  and  afterwards  in  the  Gcspel  Advocate  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1821 — altered  from  the  /traiiAliition  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  work,  J^e  last,  by 

/  J.  C.  F. 

/^DE, 

Spirit  of  Heave^  ethereal  one  ! 

How  the/fchords  that  Angels  rung, 
hands  explore— 

How  shall  thy  trembling  rot’ry  rise 

To  grasp  the  harpstrings  of  the  skies, 

And  raslilir  sweep  them  o'er  ! 


Hear,  high  divinity  !  my  prayer. 

And  spare  my  powerless  spirit — spare 
To  urge  the  fearful  song ! 

Away  !  the  vision  comes !  my  lyre. 

New  fervor  wakes  thee — louder — higher— 
Why  echoless  so  long ! 


Columbia  !  twice  a  hnudred  years 
Have  made  thee  wonderful !  time  rears 
A  glory  to  thy  name  : 

Renown'd  in  arms — iinconquer'd  still— 

Art,  learning, science  rush  to  fill 
Thy  roll  of  deathless  fame  ! 

TTjy  barks  are  out  on  every  wave — 

Thy  thunders  burst  o’er  foeman's  grave, 

The  deep  sea  is  his  pillow  1 
But  thou  mov'st  on  though  storms  are  round  thee 
Fair  as  the  king  of  ocean  found  thee. 

Launch’d  on  his  own  blue  billow  ! 

Thy  fields  are  bowing  in  the  pride 
Of  golden  harvest — see,  how  wide 
The  landscape  rolls  in  light ! 

And  laughing  waves  the  yellow  com. 

And  Ceres  lifts  her  splendid  horn, 

So  beautiful  and  bright ! 

The  spirits  of  thy  hardy  eons, 
fwell  with  the  blood  that  freely  nina 
Through  veins  that  beat  as  high. 

As  those  proud  hearts  of  olden  time, 

Who  found  a  dwelling  in  thy  clime, ' 

With  God  and  Liberty'. 

Thy  men  of  ocean  peal  ttudr  song. 

And  stretch  their  canvass  wings  along 
To  whiten  o’er  the  blue  — 

Hark  !  where  the  farewell  note  is  dying— 

And  see  the  tall  ship  bounding— flying 
The  cloudy  billow  through. 

No  faction  rolls  it’s  tide  of  blood 
On  Freedom’s  soil,  where  brave  men  stood  ! 

No  freeman  dies  unknown  ! 

No  tyranny  can  bend  us  low— 

No  chain  of  earth  is  on  us!  no— 

VN'e  bow  to  God  uloiic  ! 


Columluis,  while  thy  peerless  name 
Shall  live,  exulting  in  it’s  fame 

Throuxh  each  admiring  world— 
While  love  of  country  prompts  a  prayer. 
And  liberty  shall  guide  us,  where 
Her  banners  are  siuiiirl'd  : 


Not  less  the  Hero's  meed  we’ll  raise, 
Whom  nations  yet  unborn  shall  praise. 
Eternal  in  renown ! 

Thine,  WASHINGTON  !  in  story  told 
The  mighty  one,  wliose  arm  could  hold 
The  British  Lion  down ! 


O  !  glorious  struggle  !  even  hope 
Had  hardly  whisper’d  thou  could’st  cope 
With  Albion’s  warlike  bands — 

But  lo  !  uprear’d  amid  the  shock,  ~~ 
Founded  on  adamantine  rock 

Thy  country’s  freedom  stands ! 

Columbia’s  idol  still  confest, 

On  whom  should  all  thy  glories  rest— 

What  Patriot  fill  thy  place  f 
ADAMS  !  by  thee  the  posts  maintain’d, 

Of  honor,  faith,  and  truth  unstaiu’d, 

Fit  scion  of  thy  race ! 

Far,  far  above  the  worldly  throng, 

In  peace  retired,  in  wisdom  strong. 

He  waits  life’s  awful  close — 

But  shonld  the  trump  of  duty  sound, 

Once  more  in  youth  the  Sage  would  bound. 
And  scorn  his  late  repose  ! 

O  !  distant  be  the  mournful  hour 
Shall  see  a  dark  oblivion  low’r 
Upon  thy  sunset  sky  ! 

But  though  thy  form  be  tomb’d— there’ll  he 
A  noble  Son  too  proud  of  thee 
To  let  thy  glories  dio  ! 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD- 
IE  MEMORY  or  A  VRIEED. 


“———Each  thought  was  only  thine  !— 

My  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 

My  hope  on  high,  my  oil  below.’* 

BTROE. 

Deign,  Tims  than  hoary  chronicles,  to  pause 
A  midst  thy  spoils,  Kke  Sol  on  Gibenn’s  height. 

While  mem’ry's  trembling  pencil  faintl)  draws 
‘One  former  scene,’  that  gWVd’ipith  living  light ; 

Thy  ceasless  steps  have 
Since  nrst  from 

A  radit  nt  orb,  whose  byit  career 

Caught,  d anted,  uecye,  I 


the  a  toughi 


repott 


I  follow'd  the  VisioE  o’er  mountain  and  hill. 

Its  light  and  onubantraent  my  labors  beguil’d  ; 
Wherever  1  h  aiift|^  it  play’d  rbund  me  still. 
Cheer’d  my  crowds — amid  solitude 

•"•il’d 

It  hover’d  Hro^AdH^^sliimber'd  and  slept. 
Made  thomh  ii  Oiy  pathway  and  flsaniia  strew’d 
. there  ; 

It  succour’d  when  wcary,and  sooth’d  when  1  wept ; 
Deck’d  Lav  with  its  smiles -^pluck’d  the  pall 
from  I/VSPAIR. 


When  first  the  Viiioe  met  mine  eye, 
it  riiali’d  niotniiig’s  richest  dress  ; 
r  Andgave-to  Hv»p«  a  cloudlese  sky. 

Where  high  enthron’d  sat  llap|iiiiess  : 
It  rose  aloft,  and  brighter  b>-am*d 
Amidst  its  orbit  as  it  sped — 


/  But  soon  a  baleful  Striut  gleam’d. 

And  quick  the  lovely  Vision  fled  ! 

Eclips'd  oy  some  ill-bodiug  star. 

In  darkness,  though  the  Vision  hies, 

Tet  still  Me  Itght  shall  sliiue  afar, 

It  Uni  to  memoryo  flaming  ear^ 

And  guide  my  spirit  to  the  skies  ! 

EUGENIO. 


POR  THE  EVTBRFSIAO. 
TO  JULIA  SINGIEO. 

O  can  that  heart  untouck’d  remain 
By  all  Love's  pleasure,  all  Love’s  pain. 
When,  while  thou  siug’st  anothers  woes. 

Thy  cheek  with  deeper  crimson  glows : 

W  hen,  as  thou  wak'st  the  feeling  strain, 
Through  every  dear  translucent  vein 
That  strays  amid  thy  forehead’s  snow 
The  streams  of  life  more  swiftly  flow; 

When  mix'd  with  many  a  passion’d  sigh, 
Upon  thy  lips  the  accents  uie  : 

When  sweeter  languors,  softer  dews. 

Those  twin  bright  orbs  of  light  suffuse  * 

And  1  have  seeo  thy  bosom’s  mow 
Throb  with  the  luxury  of  woe  ; 

And  I  have  mark’d  the  impassion'd  glance 
That  speaks  the  soul’s  delicious  trance  ; 

And  felt  the  poison  of  thine  eye. 

And  drank  the  magic  of  thy  sigh, 

And  as  the  sweet  infection  stole 
Thro’  al!  my  veins  and  fired  my  soul, 

I  wish'd  one  timid  glance  might  tell 
How  deep  1  felt  the  subtle  spell. 

Then  Julia  sing  of  Love  again  ; 

And  while  thou  wak’st  the  feeling  strain, 
When  mix’d  with  many  a  passion’d  sigh. 
Upon  thy  lips  the  accents  die. 

And  while  again  thy  bosom, s  snow 
Throbs  with  the  luxury  of  woe, 

O  poor  on  me  the  thrilling  glance 
That  speaks  the  souls  delicion.*  trance. 

And  if  I  dare  one  look  to  steal, 

That  look  shall  tell  thee  all  I  feel  ; 

And,  Julia,  then  thy  alter’d  eye 
Shall  feed  my  hopes,  or  bid  them  die. 


FOR  THE  BUTERFEIAB. 
IMPROMPTU. 


« 

To  a  lady  teho  ujcd  ike  exprttnon  ^^Blett  your  heart 
to  the  author. 

And  didst  thon  truly  blett  this  heart  ? 

A  dangerous  word  to  me  ! 

It  cannot  act  th'insensate  part — 

It  beats,  and  beats  for  thee. 


1* 


ANOTHfrJi. 

To  a  lady  rather  terere  in  her  remarks. 
In  roan  or  woman,  people  say. 

Good  nature  is  a  jewel: 

It  makes  love  burn  with  brighter  ray, 
Aud  to  the  flame  adds  fuel. 

W'bat  though  thou  hast  a  goddess  air, 

A  perfect  pocket  Venns — 

Without  good  nature,  I  declare. 

There  aball  be  nought  between  us  t 


